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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Monroe Doctrine: An Interpretation. By Albert Btjshnell 
Hart. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1916. Pp. xiv, 
445. 

This volume is divided into seven parts with the following heads: 
The Original Monroe Doctrine, 1775-1826; Variations of the Monroe 
Doctrine, 1827-1869; The American Doctrine, 1869-1915; Present-Day 
Doctrines; Present World Conditions; Doctrine of Permanent Interest; 
and Materials on the Monroe Doctrine. It is the fullest, most critical, 
and most readable account of the Monroe Doctrine in all its important 
phases that has so far been written by an American. The recent work 
of Dr. Herbert Kraus, Die Monroedoktrin, exceeds it somewhat in 
length. 

Professor Hart not only has positive views on most phases of the 
Monroe Doctrine, but he has a definite thesis to maintain. The thesis 
which he elaborates in this volume was first set forth by him in an 
article in the American Historical Review for October, 1901, entitled, 
"The Monroe Doctrine and the Doctrine of Permanent Interest." 
The author's contention is in brief that the theory of the two spheres 
of Europe and America no longer holds, and that the Monroe Doctrine 
fails to justify the most important phase of our Latin-American policy, 
namely, our recent advance into the Caribbean Sea. He would there- 
fore substitute for the Monroe Doctrine the Doctrine of Permanent 
Interest, or more briefly the American Doctrine, that is, the doctrine 
that the United States has the right to safeguard its interests in this 
quarter of the globe just as other great powers act in defense of their 
vital interests elsewhere. In fact, he claims that this is what the 
Monroe Doctrine has practically meant since 1869, and his view is that 
whatever action we may decide to take as the leading American power 
should be based avowedly on our practical interests at the time rather 
than on such a vague and indefinite abstraction as he considers the 
Monroe Doctrine to be. The extension of American supremacy over 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, and 
Panama he considers inconsistent with the Monroe Doctrine. He 
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apparently overlooks the fact that the Monroe Doctrine has never been 
acknowledged by the United States as in any sense a self-denying 
declaration. In fact, during the first half of the nineteenth century we 
repeatedly refused to bind ourselves not to annex Cuba. 

After quoting at length from the address delivered by Senator Root 
on the Monroe Doctrine before the American Society of International 
Law, April 14, 1914, Professor Hart says on page 238: "Root's Doctrine 
does not cover the whole ground, nor does it explain or justify the vari- 
ous steps taken by the United States in the direction of coercing or 
weakening other American countries. It may stand as the last word 
spoken by an expert in international law and a trained American 
statesman. Its spirit comes nearer than any similar systematic pre- 
sentation of the doctrine to a recognition of the duties of the United 
States. Nevertheless, the accuracy of the Root doctrine must be tested 
by the actual relations of the United States to the rest of America." 
Again on page 242 he says: "The simplest form of the doctrine is Root's 
nervous phrase, 'That the safety of the United States demands that 
American territory shall remain American,' but even that reduced form 
does not answer the question whether annexations by the United 
States are within the American Doctrine, against the American Doc- 
trine, or outside the American Doctrine." These two passages show 
conclusively that Professor Hart is trying to find a doctrine that will 
explain everything in American diplomacy. As a matter of fact, the 
Monroe Doctrine defines merely one phase of our attitude toward Latin 
America, namely, our attitude toward European intervention in Latin 
America. Our attitude toward Latin America on other questions is 
not necessarily governed by the Monroe Doctrine. The Spanish War, 
for instance, resulted in the annexation of Porto Rico and in the estab- 
lishment of a protectorate over Cuba, yet the Monroe Doctrine was not 
directly involved either in the causes of the war or in the results. 

In his account of the history of the doctrine Professor Hart is more 
interested in setting forth the variations from the original declaration 
than in showing the development of the policy first announced by Monroe, 
and he appears to attach more importance to the spoken and written 
words of American statesmen than to the underlying significance of 
their acts. To many minds, certainly to the majority of men in public 
life, the Monroe Doctrine appears to have had a fairly consistent and 
logical growth, notwithstanding the occasional vagaries of those who 
have been charged with the formulation of our foreign policy. Pro- 
fessor Hart remarks that the Monroe Doctrine is "not a document or 
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a policy but a national frame of mind." Many of his readers will 
doubtless differ from his point of view and from his conclusions, but 
they cannot fail to be interested in his discussion. 

The book is carefully written and printed, and it contains apparently 
very few errors. For the word "neutrality" near the top of page 33 
should be substituted the word "belligerency." The statement on 
page 134 in reference to the "Ostend manifesto" that Buchanan, Soule\ 
and Mason were authorized to suggest a policy with regard to Cuba is 
hardly accurate. On page 153 the reader is left under the impression 
that the concentration of American troops on the Texas frontier in 
1865 was the sole cause of the withdrawal of the French troops from 
Mexico and the overthrow of Maximilian's government. As Bigelow's 
autobiography shows, Louis Napoleon was more influenced by the 
complications likely to arise out of the war between Austria and Prussia 
than by the situation in America. Professor Hart's statement on page 
204 that Olney's position on the Venezuelan boundary dispute would 
have had more force if he had stood out boldly on the principle of "per- 
manent national interest" and that "Monroe added no strength to his 
position" may well be doubted. His statement on page 293 that Hay's 
open-door policy "was accepted with brief delay by all the powers con- 
cerned, including Germany," though generally believed by Americans, 
is not borne out by the documents. As a matter of fact, the replies of 
several of the powers were evasive, and no agreement embodying the 
terms proposed by Hay was never signed by any of them. A notice- 
able omission from the book is the Roosevelt-Holleben interview of 
1902 with reference to Venezuela, recently brought to light by Thayer, 
whose life of Hay is endorsed without reservation by Colonel Roosevelt 
in the Harvard Graduates' Magazine for January, 1916. 

Notwithstanding Professor Hart's sometimes drastic criticisms of the 
Monroe Doctrine and its applications, he appears to be a staunch up- 
holder of the policy, although he would prefer to make it more inclusive 
and to call it simply the American Doctrine. This is shown by the 
following statement: "When everything has been said that can be said 
about the changes in naval warfare, about the growing ease of sending 
a landing force to a long and undefended coast, and about the great 
distance of South America from every part of the United States — the 
fact remains that the present distribution of nations in America is not 
threatening to our peace or welfare; and that a group of European 
colonies would be a standing menace." 

John H. Latane. 



